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TOP BOYS 


Pat and Tim climbed an Alpine peak 


jpEW boys now safely back at school can have had a more 
e.Yciting holiday advepture to talk about than the Fearon 
brothers of Kensington, London. Patrick is only 12 and his 
brother Timothy is four years younger, hut they have climbed 
the 12,160-foot Wetterhom in the Swiss Alps, a peak nearly 
three times the height of Ben Nevis, Britain’s tallest mountain. 

It is believed that Patrick and Timothy are the youngest ever 


to scale this peak; moreover, it 

Patrick and Timothy made the 
ascent to celehrate the 100th anni¬ 
versary of their great-grandfather's 
climbing of the Wetterhom, and 
also to commemorate two great- 
uncles who were struck by light¬ 
ning and killed near the moun¬ 
tain's summit 57 years ago. 
Indeed, the Fe.aron family may 
be said to have “adopted" the 
Wetterhom. Mr. John Fearon, 
the boys’ father, has now climbed 
it four times. 

Spending the night at 
7500 feet 

It was a sunny afternoon when 
Timothy and Patrick, carrying 
rucksacks, set out with their father 
and Swiss guides from their hotel 
at Grindelwald. but dusk was 
falling by the time they reached 
a shelter hut at 7500 feet. 

They spent the night in the hut, 
and, soon after two o'clock 
next morning, roped themselves 
together for the hard climb over 
rock and ice to the snowclad 
summit. Father had Timothy just 


was Iheir first climb. 

behind him and Patrick w.as 
behind Timothy. Far, far below, 
in great excitement, mother 
watched their progress through a 
telescope. 

Their greatest moment 

After six strenuous and thrill¬ 
ing hours came the greatest 
moment in the lads’ lives. They 
were standing on the white crown 
of the Wetterhom. 

They had enjoyed every minute 
of it, and their father said after; 
wards: “The boys were in tre¬ 
mendous form . . . they were 
cheerful alt the way,” Timothy 
said that the most exciting part 
was cutting a way through the ice 
to cross a glacier. 

The descent of the Wetterhom, 
they found, was less fun than 
going up. But another moment of 
triumph came when, very tired 
but exultant, they marched into 
their hotel. 

Said young Timothy, “I wotild 
like to go again . . . alone. I 
think T know the way.” 



Mr. Fearon (centre) with Timothy and Patrick and the 
three Swiss guides who led them to the summit of the 
12,000-foot Wetterhom. 



OLD BHIDGE MOVED UPSTREAM 


All oh! Derbyshire bridge has 
been rebuilt on a nciv site after 
lying stored in fragments for many 
years. It is the two-arched pack- 
horse bridge which for 300 years 
spanned the swift-flowing Derwent 
Hirer near the littie village of 
Derwent, about eight miles west 
of Sheffield. 

Now rebuilt four miles up¬ 
stream, it ivas opened the other 
day by Mr. Hugh Molsoii, M.P., 
the Minister of Works. 

In 1942, this ancient stone 
bridge and the village of Derwent 
were due to become submerged by 
the new Lady Bower Reservoir 
built to turn part of the River 
Derwent valley into the largest 
artificial lake in England and to 
store the rainfall off the moorlands 
for the benefit of the people of 
Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester. 

When the decision to flood the 
valley had been taken some years 
earlier the Sheffield and Peak Dis¬ 
trict Branch of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England had 
launched an urgent appeal for 
funds to pull the bridge down and 
rebuild it some four miles higher 
up the valley, at Slippery Slones, 
where an old bridle-track crosses 
the river. After much hard work, 
sufficient money was raised. 
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But the war prevented the recon¬ 
struction although, with part of 
the funds, the bridge was success¬ 
fully demolished and the stones 
numbered and safely stored 
away, just before the valley 
w.as flooded. 

When the war was over the cost 
of rebuilding had risen and over 
£3000 had now to be found before 
anything worthwhile could be 
accomplished. The money was 
raised by local effort and a final 
gift of about £1000 from the 
Graves Charitable Trust in Shef¬ 
field. 

The rebuilding was done by the 
Sheffield firm of civil engineers 


which built the famous “Bridge 
on the River Kwai ” for the film. 
Helped by the fine dry summer, 
which almost emptied the reser¬ 
voirs, good progress was made. 

The rebuilt bridge is a memorial 
to the late John Derry, a Sheffield 
newspaper editor who loved these 
hills and dales and, incidentally, 
was a lifelong friend of Arthur 
Mee and wrote a great deal for 
the Children's Newspaper. A 
small plaque on the bridge serves 
to remind all who cross it both of 
the man who inspired the rebuild¬ 
ing and of the many dedicated 
local people whose good work 
made this possible. 
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When the new 
of Commons 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 

^UR new House o£ Commons, elected on October 8, will 
^ choose a new Speaker to succeed Mr. W. S. Morrison 
on October 20. Then it will take the oath of allegiance to the 
Queen ready for the formal opening of Parliament on 
October 27. 

Both Lords and Commons will ever, is usually unopposed. It is 
assemble on October 20. In the , carried out in a way considered 

best to show the independence 
and non-partisunship of this high 


NEWS FROM 

EVERYWHERE 


Commons the Speaker’s Chair will 
be empty. In the Lords a small 
commission of peers, representing 
the Sovereign, will sit on the 
Woolsack with the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. They represent the Queen. 

Before anything can be done 
they will send their messenger, 
Black Rod, to request the 
Commons to attend their House. 
When the M.P.s arrive they will 
be directed by the commission, in 
the Sovereign’s name, to return to 
their own chamber and elect a 
Speaker. 

The silent Clerk 

Usually the Government and 
opposition parties agree before¬ 
hand who should be Speaker. 
Thus, holding the confidence of 
both sides of the House, he can 
be elected unopposed. But he 
must be an M.P. 

As explained in a recent C N, 
it is the Speaker who conducts the 
proceedings of the Commons. But 
as, at this stage, there will be no 
Speaker, this task will fall to the 
Clerk of the Commons who, how¬ 
ever, is not allowed to speak. 

In silence he will point to a 
member chosen, by previous 
agreement, to propose the election 
of one of his colleagues .as 
Speaker. This member will then 
make a little speech praising the 
qualities of the Speaker-to-be. The 
motion will be seconded by 
another member. 

■ But suppose there is a second 
candidate? Then his proposer and 
seconder will in turn be pointed to 
by the silent Clerk to show why 
their candidate should be elected. 
Speeches by the two candidates 
will follow. Then the House will 
vote to decide the winner. 


office. 

For instance, the proposer and 
seconder are back-benchers and 
not Ministers, for Ministers might 
be thought to possess, or be 
influenced, by powers outside the 
control of the House. In addition, 
one of the new Speaker’s sponsors 
is always a county member and 
the other a borough member. 

When a Speaker is elected un¬ 
opposed the proposer and 
seconder usually come from 
different sides of the chamber; 
they belong to different and rival 
parties. 

Having been elected, our new 
Speaker makes a speech of thanks 
in which he “ submits himself to 
the will of the House.” His 
sponsors then lead him to the 
Chair—“tug” him, would be a 
better phrase, for by tradition he 
is expected to put up some show 
of resistance. 

First Commoner 

This appearance of “unwilling¬ 
ness,” which the members much 
enjoy, has been handed down 
from earlier times when Speakers 
literally had to be “pushed into 
the Chair.” The Speaker then, as 
now, was the direct link between 
the Commons and the Sovereign. 

Today the independence and 
authority of the Speaker—the 
First Commoner—are unchal¬ 
lenged. But there have been 
cases where, for arguing the 
Commons’ cause at Court, a 
Speaker has been severely 
punished by the Sovereign. His 
“ reluctance ” to become Speaker 
is a reminder of certain incidents 
in history. 

During the election the Mace, 
which symbolises a Speaker's 


House 


meets 

authority direct . from the 
Sovereign, has been kept on a 
bracket under the Table. As soon 
as he is elected the Mace is 
carried before him in procession 
to the Lords, the Commons 
following behind. ^ 

There he announces to the 
Royal commission of peers his 
election as Speaker. The Lord 
Chancellor assures him that he is 
“most fully” approved and con¬ 
firmed IS Speaker. 

Immediately the Speaker lays 
claim, on behalf of the Commons, 
to “all their ancient and un¬ 
doubted rights and privileges.” 
These include freedom from 
arrest, liberty of speech, access to 
the Sovereign and the plea, in 
effect, that whatever laws are 
passed will be “favourably” 
viewed by the Sovereign. 

The King said No 

The Sovereign need not accept 
a Speaker elected by the 
Commons, but this has not 
happened since 1678, when 
Charles II refused to approve Sir 
Edw,ard Seymour’s election. 

When the ceremony is over the 
Commons usually adjourns till 
the next day to “ swear in ” the 
new M.P.s. For this purpose 
each member is required to take 
the oath of allegiance: 

“I swear by Almighty God that 
I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, her heirs and suc¬ 
cessors according to law. So 
help me, God.” 

The Speaker himself takes the 
oath first and signs the “test roll” 
—a parchment folded bookwise 
and headed with the oath. A 
member cannot sit and vote unless 
he takes the oath or, because of 
his beliefs, makes some other 
approved form of affirmation. 

Contest for the 
Golden Plough 

The best ploughmen of 16 
nations are meeting this week at 
Armoy, Northern Ireland, to com¬ 
pete in the World Ploughing 
Championships. This is the 
seventh of • these contests, the 
others having been held in Canada, 
the Republic of Ireland, Sweden, 
Britain, the U.S., and Germany. 

As in previous contests, the 
event will be commemorated by a 
Cairn of Peace, surmounted by a 
replica of the small Golden Plough 
which is awarded to the champion. 
The cairn at Armoy will be made 
of stones from the nearby Giant’s 
Causeway, with a top layer of in¬ 
scribed stones from each of the 
competing sixteen countries. 

SME^LLY 

Thirty-three odours are to be 
piped into an American cinema 
during a forthcoming film called 
The Scent of Mystery. The smells 
will include those of garlic, 
peaches, wood shavings, tar, 
tobacco smoke, and a railway 
tunnel. 


Oslo police have been giving 
traffic offenders the option of a 
fine or attending a road-safety 
lecture. Nearly all chose the 
lecture. 


New look for 
Boys’ Brigade 



This smart new uniform for 
camp and other outdoor ac¬ 
tivities has been approved for 
use by the.Boys’ Brigade; and 
here is Raymond Smith, of the 
14th West Kent Company, 
wearing it. 

Seeing what he thought was a 
man’s body in a lorry, an eleven- 
year-old Great Yarmouth boy 
dialled 999. The police found it 
was a tailor’s dummy, but praised 
the boy for his prompt action. 

Silver City Airways’ millionth 
ferry pa^enger, 13-year-old 
Nicholas Malcolmson, of Bristol, 
was given a leather case contain¬ 
ing a pen and pencil. His little 
sister, the million and first 
passenger, received a doll. 

Terry Medcalf, 15-year-old Isle 
of Wight boy, has swum the 
Solent in 3 hours 35 minutes. He 
is believed to be the youngest per¬ 
son ever to do so. 

Guide dogs for the blind are 
to have a special free, health 
service. 


CHURCHILL TREES 

Work on building the new 
Churchill College at Cambridge is 
to start on October 17 after Sir 
Winston Churchill has planted an 
oak tree and a mulberry tree on., 
the site. 

Astronomers of the Lowell 
Observatory, Arizona, have 
reported that the sun has become 
two per cent brighter during the 
past five years, and proltably 
correspondingly warmer. 

WATER LinER 

When a park lake, was drained 
at Denver, Colorado, police found 
400 cans, 600 bottles, a' doctor’s 
bag, two lawn mowers, 50 car hub 
caps, and ten. of the park’s 
benefies. 

Schoolboys helping archaeo¬ 
logists on the site of a Roman 
fortress at Reculver, Kent, dug up 
twenty coins dated\from a.d. 270- 
325. 

ONE TOWN, ONE MAN 

Goldsborugh, 'New Zealand, 
once a thriving gold-mining town, 
is now overgrown with gorse and 
blackberry bushes. At one time 
it had 3500 people; now it has ’ 
only one—a 70-year-old pros¬ 
pector who is caretaker for the 
Government Forest Service in the 
area. 


THEY SAY ... 

You will pick up quite a lot of 
odd knowledge from the detec¬ 
tive novel if it is by a first-class 
detective novelist.' 

Lord Attlee, O.M. 

Jn ten years’ time teenagers will 
probably be wearing paper 
clothes which they can use for 
several months and then tear up 
and throw away.- 
Hardy A mies, the British dress des’ ner 

Passing all stations 

An attempt to travel the whole 
of London Underground.Railway 
system in 24 hours has just failed 
by nine minutes. It was made by 
Mr. Patrick Tennison, an Aus¬ 
tralian journalist who rode through 
all 278 stations in 24 hours—and 
nine minutes. 

Catching a wrong train at Mill 
Hill East cost him the extra time. 


The election of a Speaker, how- 



OUR HOMELAND Warwickshire ^ 


Muij ga<Mes FOR,KICKS AND THRILLS 



SOCRATES 

AND 

NEW RUGGER 

Two football games 
in one 

Thrilling magnetic 
lable-top soccer with 
realistic pitch, piay^'^s, control* 

,lers, goals, ball, etc: Turn oyer 
pitch to play New Rugger— I::*:::; 

magnetic rugby, dropped goals, 
tries, tackles. Two exciting jxlx 
games for the price of one. 

3 a-sidc 34/11, 5 a-side 59;6 

From toy and sports 





NEWFOOTY 

TABLE SOCCER 


*lt's terrific* says Stan Matthews 

A game of real skill just like 
that played by professional 
footballers. Played to F.A. 
rules with 22 self-righting men, 
ball and goals, Newfooty gives 
you real soccer thrills at home. 
It’s lion-magnetic and doesn’t 
depend on luck. Newfooty 
actually helps you to play 
better football. 10/11, 19/11 
and de-luxe'44/11 
sJiops or icrite to: 


W. L. KEEUNG & SONS • PRIMROSE STREET * LIVERPOOL 4 
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SCOUTMASTER OF 
ARMADA DAYS 

Two 12-year-old5 of the Sth 
Royal Ellham Scout Group 
recently found an inscription on 
a tombstone in the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin at Eastry. Kent, 
which though very faint, read; 

“Here lies the body of Thomas 
Nevinson of Eastry Court who 
died on the ? day of July, 1590, 
being at the time of his death 
Provost Marshal and Scoutmaster 
of the East Partes of Kent.” 

The “Scoutmaster” they found 
was in charge of coast watchers 
responsible for giving the alarm 
on the approach of hostile ships 
during the time of the Spanish 
Armada, 


Press button 
square roots 

Here is a schoolboy's dream— 
a machine, measuring only 15 
inches square, which can calculate 
square roots in one simple opera¬ 
tion. A touch-of a button and 
in a few seconds the answer is 
announced. 

But it costs £660. 

Developed in America, this 
,machine has been tested in Man¬ 
chester. Much modern research 
calls for calculations of square 
roots and it will be important in 
nuclear research programmes, the 
construction of space missiles, and 
the design of automatic plants. 


Book now for 
winter sports 

Ski-ing course's for Youth 
Hostellers are being run by the 
Scottish Y.H.A. at Glenisla and 
Loch Morlich from the end of 
January to April ,2 next year. 
They will last a week and cost £7, 
with a reduction of 5s. for 
members under 15. Skis'can be 
hired for a guinea a week. At 
Glenisla it is often possible, early 
in the season, to ski just outside 
the hostel, and Loch Morlich in 
the Cairngorms offers some fine 
ski-touring. 

Early booking is advisable and 
further details are to be obtained 
from The Dundee District Office, 
77 Constitution Road, Dundee. 


P for Park 



This is the new pattern of 
cycle stands in the streets of 
Zurich, Switzerland, with the 
special sign—a bicycle under« 
neath a capital P. It tells the 
two-wheel traveller where to 
leave his mount 


UP SNOWDON BY 
SCOOTER 

Police cadets in the Bedford¬ 
shire Police have to take an 
initiative test as part of their train¬ 
ing, and the Chief Constable lets 
them plan their own tests. 

The first to do so were Bernard 
Mower and Alan Lichfield, who 
decided to go up Mount Snowdon 
by motor scooter. They got to 
within a hundred yards of the 
summit when loose shale and 
boulders defeated them, but the 
effort is to stand as a successful 
demonstration of initiative. 

Several other cadets in the Bed¬ 
fordshire Force arc planning 
equally enterprising exploits in 
walking, climbing, swimming, and 
cycling. After doing so they must 
write a full report of their adven¬ 
ture backed up by documentary 
proof. 


GHOST AT THE FOUNTAIN 


Boarding houses on the sea 
front at Bridlington were for long 
disturbed by ghostly whining 
noises and a strange buzzing. 
Tliese seemed to come from the 
walls. 

An SOS was received one 
Saturday night from a boarding 
house where everyone was said to 
be awake and the children crying. 

A water official was found and 
summoned and, on his way at 
2 a.m. on Sunday morning, passed 
a drinking fountain. It gave out 
a humming, vibrating noise. This 
stopped when he put his hand on 
it and started again when he took 
his hand away. 


It was found that a broken 
pump and a fractured water pipe 
were producing the sounds which 
travelled along the pipes to the 
houses. The “ghost” stopped its 
tricks as soon as the water was 
turned off. 


Classrooms in the 
palace 

Additional classrooms and 
boarding accommodation for 
King Edward VI Grammar 
School, Norwich, where Lord 
Nelson was a pupil, will be pro¬ 
vided in the 600-year-old Bishop's 
Palace. 


Budgie gives the 
message 

For a really useful budgerigar 
it would be hard to beat Bobby, 
the pet of retired Whitley fisher¬ 
man John Richardson and ■ his 
wife. If Mr. Richardson arrives 
home when his wife is out, Bobby 
gives him the message she has left. 
He will say, for instance, “ Frances 
has gone to a whist drive. Back 
at 9 o’clock.” 

Quite a knowing bird is Bobby. 
When any of the neighbours call 
he always addiesses them by their 
right names. 


The Gentle Gardener 

modelled in 


Plasticine ’ 


A character study—so easy to do—such fun to make ! 
' Plasticine ’, the popular favourite with old and young 
alike for over 60 years, is hygienic, does not deteriorate 
with use and comes in 17 different colours. Send for 
some to-day and try your hand at it! 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER : 

We will send 4 lbs. ‘ Plasticine ’ (any colour) with 
booklet ‘ Plasticine Modelling for Amateurs.’ 

Post free 10/-. 

‘Plastseine' 



Made solety by 

HARBUn’S PLASTICINE LTD. 


Regd. Trade Mark 

PATHAMPTON 


BATH 


SOMERSET 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMIVIES 

Children’s Hour ■ I __ I ^ _ 


Variety show 


Cheila Buxton, the singing Lan- 
cashire lass, begins a new 
type of B B C Children’s Hour pro¬ 
gramme on Saturday. 

Light entertainment on the 
variety show pattern is rather rare 
in Children’s Hour. Judith Chal¬ 
mers will introduce the Sheila 
Buxton Show, with Sheila singing 
songs—but no rock ’n’ roll—with 
the BBC Northern Dance 
Orchestra. 

Sheila Buxton has made a great 
name for herself since the days 
when she worked in a Manchester 
factory. Bandleader Phil Phillips 



discovered her “golden voice” on 
a home-made recording. He took 
it to the B B C and she was given 
a first chance in Club Night on 
March 28, 1955. One of her 
proudest moments was last March 
when she starred in the BBC 
Festival of Dance Music. 

Sheila is excited about her 
Children’s Hour debut. “It is 
right that there should be a show 
of this kind,” she says. “Boys 
and girls in their teens buy as 
many records as anybody. I know 
I did, saving up my money for 
them—and I still do.” 

Combing the world 
for oddities 

B B C secretary was typing out 
a list of “props” for Bill 
Hooper’s new Would You Believe 
It? spot in T V’s Focus on alter¬ 
nate Mondays. “Seems to me 
there is everything from a pin to 
an elephant!” she told me. 

If you missed Bill Hooper’s first 
Focus appearance on September 
28, watch out for him in his attic 
again next Monday. He combs 
the world for oddities, as you will 
see in ' his new C N feature. 
Strange' to Relate, which begins 
next week. 


Z super books 


SCHOOL FRIEND 

ANNUAL 

Fascinating picture-stories 
and stories-to-read, in¬ 
cluding new adventures of 
popular characters from 
“ School Friend weekly. 
Many pages in colour. 

8/6 



and 

TIGER 

ANNUAL 

Vivid picture-stories of 
sport and adventure, and 
lots of thrilling stories to 
read. Featuring many pop¬ 
ular “Tiger” characters. 
Plenty of colour and excite¬ 
ment. 

8/6 

Both on sale at all news¬ 
agents, bookstalls and bookshops — NOW! 



jumps with 
Pat Smythe 

JJow does an expert rider 
“coax” a horse over the 
jumps? A wonderful chance to 
find out occurs in Junior Sports- 
view on BBC television next 
Friday. For the first time viewers 
will be able to hear Pat Smythe 
talking to her horse Tonado while 
jumping on her farm at Miserden, 
Gloucestershire. 

Oddly enough, we have the 
General Election to thank for this 
privilege. Producer Ronnie Noble 
told me; “They’ve taken our 
normal Sportsview studio for the 
election results, so I decided the 
whole of Junior Sportsview would 
have to be filmed. This has given 
us our first opportunity to use the 
new radio-link microphone for the 
sound track.” 

During the shooting, Pat Smythe 
had strapped to her back a minia¬ 
ture micro-wave radio transmitter 
which could send up to about H 
miles. 

Ronnie Noble used the same 
method in a film sequence, also 
in the programme, of Bernard 
Venables fishing for sharks off the 
coast of Cornwall. 

Are sticklebacks 
well-mannered ? 

JJave sticklebacks good manners? 

Granada TV think there is 
proof of it in this Thursday’s 
Animal Stories. 'Underwater shots 
will show a stickleback escorting 
his wife round a nice little home 
he has prepared in the reeds. 

This is just another chapter in 
the weekly account of home life 
among animals, birds, and fishes. 
Bats will be seen waking up from 
a winter sleep. And we can watch 
apes getting ready to go to sleep 
as they make their own beds. 


Life on a satellite platform 



'J’elevision is losing some of its 
audience to Orbiter X in the 
Light Programme at 7.30 p.m. on 
Mondays. No pains are being 
spared to make this space yarn 
as realistic as possible. As my 
picture shows, the actors even 
have a model of a space rocket 
to help the studio atmosphere; At 
times they wear space helmets, 
too. 

- Captain Bob Britton (John 
Carson), centre, is seen her with 
Flight Engineer Hicks (Barrie 


Gosney) on the left, and Capt. 
Douglas McClelland (Andrew 
Crawford) discussing a technical 
point at the imaginary Common¬ 
wealth Space Project at Woomera. 

Listeners who heard the opening 
instalments of B. D. Chapman’s 
cleverly worked out story have a 
pretty clear notion of life on the 
great satellite platform 1000 miles 
above the Earth, which would be 
used as a re-fuelling point for 
inter-planetary travel. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER TRIES AGAIN 


Just 135 years ago Sir ’Walter 
Scott, writing at furious speed 
at his Abbotsford home on the 
Tweed, penned the last lines of his 
famous novel, Redgauntlet. 

Now BBC film cameras have 
been ranging around the nearby 
town of Dumfries, where he had 
set many of the scenes, capturing 
pictures of the story to be radi¬ 
ated into millions of homes. 


Producer Kevin Sheldon has 
done this for the Redgauntlet 
serial beginning on Sunday. 
Camera teams visited ^ the actual 
spots named in this moving story 
of. a second attempt by the Young 
Pretender to get a foothold in 
Scotland after the failure of 1745. 
Perhaps the most dramatic pictures 
are of a riot in Duhafries and the 
burning of Quaker Geddes’ house. 


THREE-IN-ONE SHOW LATE ON PARADE 


Q-Et out your pencils and paper 
if you want to make the 
most of Puzzle Parade in Associ- 
ated-Rediffusion’s new Friday 
show, which takes the place of 
Venture and begins this week. 
There are many prizes to be won. 

Redvers Kyle, comperc-in-chief, 
believes the interest of a pro¬ 
gramme is doubled if the audience 
can take an active part. 

He divides the show into three 
sections. First, there is a drama¬ 
tic thriller containing three deliber¬ 
ate mistakes. See if you can spot 
them and—trickier still—jot them 
down while watching. Then 
comes a general knowledge quiz 
in which viewers at hom.e can pit 
their wits with a party of boys 
and girls in the studio. 

Finally, a comedy knockabout 
spot, packed with queries, oddities, 
and errors which the quick eye 
and ear can spot. Tony Bateman 
and Patsy Rowlands are the crazy 
ones, and perhaps they will drive 
viewers crazy, too. 

At the end of the Parade, 
“ Red ” Kyle will invite you to 
send in your answers on a post¬ 


card. Points will be awarded not 
only for correctness but for the 
best written and most intelligently- 
worded cards. The prizes? Book 
and record tokens. 



Tony Bateman 


Late on parade, and at the start 
of a fresh campaign! But 
I T V’s Army Game can excuse 
itself this time because of the 
General Election. Originally 
scheduled to open at 8.30 this 
Friday, it has been put back— 
for this week only—to 8.45. 

. Old-timers like Alfie Bass (Pte. 
Excused Boots Bisley), Bill Fraser 
(C.S.M. Snudge), and Ted Lune 
(Pte. Bones) will be joined by two 
new “regulars ”—Harry Fowler as 
Corp. Slogger Hoskins and Harry 
Towb as Pte. Dooley. 

Title of the first episode is Enter 
a Dark Stranger, 

Stake your claim 

a Dickens serial is tele¬ 
vised, many children get the 
book from their local library. Why 
not put in a quick claim now for 
Bleak House? I hear that BBC 
Television will begin an 11-part 
serialisation of this famous tale in 
the early evening of Friday week. 

After being shown in adult TV, 
Dickens serials are usually re¬ 
peated for the children. 
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SEND FOR THESE FREE STAMPS 

Here are the second two sets of the Nestis’s Milk stamp collection. Just j 
send two Nesde’s Milk labels (or tube cartons) for each set of stamps J 
you wish. Look for the two NEW sets of stamps oflFered monthly P 

, in - this magazine. Twelve sets p 
altogether, forty-three stamps. | 
AND THEY’RE ALL FREE. 

FREE SUPER 

STAMP ALBUM 

Specially designed to hold your 
Nesde’s Milk Stamp CoUecdon. 
Sixteen pages chock-a-block with 
pictures, maps and fascinating facts 
about the countries where the 
stamps come from. When ‘ you 
send for your stamps you’ll receive 
full details of how to get the super 
stamp album. 


Awoidtomoihet,, • 

You can’t give children anything that’s better for 
them than Nesde’s Milk. It’s all goodness—the 
cpncentrated goodness of pure country milk 
generously sweetened with fine cane sugar. And 
it tastes good. They love it spread on bread or 
popped into their favourite drink. 

You’ll find that Nestle’s Milk is a wonderful help 
in cooking too. The new Nesde’s Milk Cookery 
Book tells you how to make all sorts of everyday 
dishes a little special by using Nestle’s Milk. It’s * 
yours for the asking—just put a cross in the square 
on the coupon. 



Here’s the most exciting stamp collecting chance ever. Forty-three wonderful 
stamps from out-of-the-way countries—stamps you hardly ever see on letters 
coming to England. PLUS the Nesde’s Super Stamp Album, a big book 
specially designed to hold the whole Nesde’s stamp collection with stories and 
pictures about all the countries the stamps come from. PLUS 500 chances to 
win a genuine guaranteed wrist watch—the kind a grown-up would be proud 
to wear. 

All you have to do is send two Nestle’s Milk labels (or tube cartons) with 
your name and address for each set of 
stamps you collect. You can start your 
collection with either or both of the two 
sets shown on this page. We’ll send you 
all the details of how to get your free 
Super Stamp Album and how to win the 
guaranteed wrist watch. 

Just one thing. Our supply of stamps 
and albums is limited. Don’t be dis¬ 
appointed. Cut out the coupon now and 
start saving labels immediately. Post the 
coupon with the Nesde’s Milk labels as 
soon as possible. (Valid in U.K. only) 



A spoonful of NestU's 
Milk in your favourite 
drink—fizzy orange, 
cola, ginger beer 
or whatever—makes 
it a really wizard 
treat. It’s called 
’’ALASKASPECIAL". Tryitandsee. 




YOU CAN WIN ONE OF THESE 

GUARANTEED WRIST WATCHES 

500 boys and girls will 
be the envy of their 
class mates when they 
win a beautiful time 
piece worth 45 /-. When 
you send for your 
stamps you’ll receive 
full details of how to 
win a watch. . 



HM23 





i Nestle’s Milk Stamp Offer, (Dept. R2.), P.O.Box 441, ^ 
I 89 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W5 | 

a Please send me the following set{s') of stamps. I enclose two n 
Nestle’s Milk labels (or tube cartons) for each set. 

B Please put a cross in the appropriate square. I X I S 

I i 

g Q Set 3 JUGOSLAVIA Q Set 4 french SOMALILAND | 

0 Total labels (or cartons) enclosed □ 2 i 

also full details of how to get my free Super Stamp Album | 
and a chance to win a guaranteed wrist watch. 



© T 
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I NAME . 

I ADDRESS... 

fl TOWN. COUNTY. 
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MY MOTHER WOULD LIKE THE FREE, 

. nestle’s milk COOKERY BOOK. 
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Where the old locos 
end their days 


The Children’s Newspaper, October fO, I9S9 


Locomotives from all parts of , 
British Railways’ Southern Region 
are coming to Ashford Railway 
Works in Kent to be broken up 
for serap. 

Already 100 have gone and as 
the electrification programme 
steps up there will be more and 
more of the old “steamers” 
reaching the end of the line at 
Ashford. Huge engines whieh 
once thundered across the country' 
in all the majesty of steam now 
stand in a.long line, their boilers 
long since gone and rust already 
forming on their 60-ton frames. 

Goodbye old pal 

Scrawled in chalk on the sides 
are the last messages of their 
drivers — “Goodbye old pal” — 
“Happy days.” Nothing could be 
more symbolic of the passing of 
the steam era on our railways. 

Some of the locomotives once 
pulled crack express trains. Others 
were the more humble goods 
' engines spending their days shunt¬ 
ing. But every one was the pride 
and joy of its engine driver and 
fireman. 

They were all built at Ashford 
in the days when every driver, had 
his own engine with his name on 
a plate inside the driving cab. 
And quite apart from rules and 


regulations, it was a matter of 
personal honour to keep the 
brasses gleaming and polished and 
everything on the footplate spick 
and span. 

The old-timers have travelled 
hundreds of thousands of miles, 
spanning half-a-ce'ntury of rail 
travel from the old South Eastern, 
and Chatham to the present 
Southern Region of British Rail¬ 
ways. 

Take No. 31773 for instance. 
This was one of the famous L 
Class passenger engines which 
used to haul the Royal train. They 
were truly the ' aristocrats of 
the engine sheds and a sight to 
gladden any train spotter’s heart. 

Now 31773 has come back to 
the Works for the last time. It 
waits in the line and once it gets 


CHEERING UP COCO 

Coco, the famous circus clown, 
in hospital at Dundee following a" 
road accident, has received “get 
well soon ” messages from children 
all over Britain. 

He was-badly hurt while driv¬ 
ing south from Dundee, but he 
hopes to be . back in his familiar 
place in the ring of Bertram 
Mills’ Circus ■ at ■ Olympia ' in 
December. 


into the loco works it will be dis¬ 
mantled in a matter of hours. 

British Railways. still have a 
soft heart for ah old engine and 
they have a special department— 
“Historical Relics”— whose job 
is to preserve representative locos 
frorn the various regions. So 
No. 31773, built at Ashford in 
1901, will join their collection. It 
is a D Class passenger tender with 
a 4-4-0 wheel base. 

Hard nut to crack 

when a CN reporter called at 
the Works one old engine was 
just in process of being broken 
up. She was a “stranger,” having 
been built at Swindon about 1929. 
Known as a Swindon saddletank, 
her engine boiler was still of use 
and was being taken from the 
framework by giant cranes. 

. She proved a hard nut to crack 
and the men swarming round her 
had some difficulty removing the 
boiler. Then in a shower of dust 
and crumbling metal, the 20-ton 
boiler gradually parted from the 
frame, and was swung across to 
another part of the shop. 

And so the work goes on. 
Engines which once took several 
weeks to build are dismantled in 
a few hours. To the men on the 
job it is just another day’s work. ' 


Arresting attention 

On Saturday P.C. Nibloof London’s City Potice flies 
to U.S.A. and Canada for a lecture tour organised by 
the British Travel and Holidays Association. He will 
tell the New World about present-day conditions in 
Britain and give a few London Bobby’s tips for tourists. 


true-to-Iife models of 


Champion Dogs 


SET OF 6 MODELS TO COLLECT : IN 3 DIFFERENT COLOURS 


MODELS SHOWN HERE ARE ACTUAL SIZE 


COULD YOU NAME THESE DOGS? They’re 
champions in the Show Dog world. 

You can find put all about them with 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 

There are 6 free models to collect. An 
amazingly true-to-life set, because they 
were modelled from Show winners. They’re 
made of solid, unbreakable plastic in three 
dog colours—black, white and tan. 

How to get them. Just look out for the 


packets of Kellogg’s Rice ^spies with 
the special flash on the front. There’s a 
wonderful-model Champion. Dog inside-— 
FREE! Get your friends to collect too, so 
you can swap any duplicates. 

And read all about them on the backs 
of the. special Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
packets. You’ll surprise everyone with the 
unusual things you know about Champion 
Dogs! 


Start your collection, 

of Champion Dogs today with 

KELLOGG’S RICE KRISPIES 
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The Children’s t^ewspaper, October* 10, 1959 

Look Out For These Ffflms 


JUNGLE QUEST 
IN VENEZUELA 

GREEN MANSIONS (Audrey 
Hcpbiirn, Anthony Perkins, 
Sessue I .'ayakawa). 

JUNGLE adventure picture based 
on the famous book of the 
same name by the great naturalist 
W. H. Hudson. Fleeing from a 
revolution, a young Venezuelan 
penetrates the deep jungle—the 
Green Mansions — beyond the 
Orinoco River in search of hidden 
gold. Captured by Indians he en¬ 
counters Rima, child of nature 
and centre of strange superstition 
among the; dwellers in the wild. 
But she turns out to be not the 
evil spirit the Indians believe in 
but the very human grand¬ 
daughter of a fugitive from justice. 

This is a swift-moving film set 
amid tropical forest, with mysteri¬ 
ous secrets and all the perils of 
jaguar and poisonous snake. 



On the war-path amid Green Mansions 



Three smiles from The Rabbit Trap 


INTERRUPTED 

HOLIDAY 

THE RABBIT TRAP (Ernest 
Borgnine, Kevin Corcoran, June 
Blair), 

J^EViN Corcoran plays an eight- 
year-old on holiday with 
his parents. On their first even¬ 
ing they set a trap for a rabbit 
and a few hours later comes an 
urgent call for Dad to return to 
his office immediately. But the 
boy is haunted by thoughts of a 
starving animal caught in the trap 
and gives his parents the slip on 
the way home. This starts a series 
of events which lead Dad to realise 
that he himself is really in a trap, 
set by a too-demanding boss—and 
that he has to get out of it. In¬ 
genious idea and an attractive pic¬ 
ture to carry it out. 


CLASSES FOR 
CLIMBERS 


DOCTOR WANTED 

Fifty years of life-saving at sea 


Sir John Hunt, of Everest fame, 
is ‘among the mountaineers who 
will teach safe climbing to over 
1000 young people during the 
winter and next spring. He is 
directing two courses, in Novem¬ 
ber and March, at CapeT Ciirig, 
near Snowdon, as part of a 
programme arranged by the 
Central Council for Physical 
Recreation. 

The Mountaineers Association 
is organising night classes, both 
elementary and advanced, in the 
London area and at Liverpool, 
Preston, Bradford, Birmingham, 
Nottingham^ and Hertford. 


NEW LOOK FOR 
OLD GLORY 

The American flag. Old Glory, 
is to be given an additional white 
star to represent the new State of 
Hawaii, making 50 stars alto- 
.gether. ' They will be . ranged iri 
nine horizontal rows, of six and 
five stars alternately. The red and 
white stripes representing the. 13 
original States remain unchanged. 
The new flag becomes official from 
next Independence Day, July 4, 
1960. 


Exactly 50 years ago' the Post 
Office established its first coast 
radio station and this led to a 
free medical service for ships of 
all nations. Internationally known 
as MEDICO, this service has 
saved hundreds of lives. 

There are now 12 of these 
radio stations round the coast of 
the British Isles—at Wick, Stone¬ 
haven, Cullercoats, Humber, 
North Foreland, Niton (Isle of 
Wight), Land’s End, Ilfracombe, 
Burhham-on-Sea (Bristol Channel), 
Seaforth, Portpatrick, and Oban. 

Sometimes a ship approaching 
our shores has a seriously sick or 
injured man on board. If she 
is a small vessel, she is likely to 
have no doctor. So, if the skipper 
needs professional advice he 
speaks at once by radio telephone 
to the nearest coast radio station. 

In the most serious cases 
doctors have gone out to the ship 
and performed an operation. 
More often, if outward bound, a 
ship has returned and landed the- 
patient for hospital treatment. In 
the majority of cases, however, a 
doctor, after hearing all the facts 


on the radio telephone, tells the 
skipper exactly what to do. 

Thousands of cases have been 
dealt with. Five years ago a man 
had a leg severed in an accident 
on board. An instant call to the 
Post Office Medico Service 
resulted in advice on how to stop 
the flow of blood until the ship 
reached port several hours later. 
In another case, three men were 
seriously injured in a fire and, 
thanks to the Medico Service, a 
doctor was flown aboard by 
helicopter. 

If a vessel is too far from the 
shore for immediate action in a 
serious case, messages are sent to 
all nearby ships carrying a 
doctor, asking tor urgent help. 
There is always an immediate 
response. In the case of foreign 
ships messages are translated into 
English. 

In one. year nearly 700 of these 
emergency medical messages were 
handled; and 74 ships were con¬ 
nected directly with medical 
authorities ashore for consultation 
and advice. 


ON REOORD 

New discs to note 


ANTHONY NEWLEY; Someone 
to Love and It’s All Over on 
Decca Fill63, The first song is 
from Tony Newley’s film Jazzboat 
and is obviously destined to be 
another top seller. This time he 
is more serious and certainly more 
romantic than usual, and there is 
an attractive twangy. beat to the 
guitar accompaniment. It’s All 
Over is a catchy, bouncy number 
to which Tony and the chorus give 
plenty of vitality. (45. 6s.) 

EDDIE FISHER: The Last Mile 
Home on RCAl 147. A sincere, 
tuneful ballad, and Eddie Fisher, 
with his strong voice and feeling 
for a melody, is the ideal, singer 
for it. A restful -record after all 
the breathless beat discs we hear 
so often, and one which will please 
all the family. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

THE CHORDETTES: A Girl’s 
Work on London HLA 8926. All 
mothers will echo these girls as 
they sing about all those floors to 
be cleaned, dishes to be washed, 
and meals to cook. It is all great 
fun. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


MICHAEL HOLLIDAY: Mikel 
on Columbia 33SX1170. So many 
viewers have enjoyed Michael 
Holliday’s television series that 
this recording is sure of a welcome 
everywhere. The songs are in the 
main old ones, favourites like I’/l 
Be Seeing You and a very lovely 
melody, not so often heard, Sky¬ 
lark, ■ A warm, pleasant recording 
of a deservedly popular singer, 
this disc should find a permanent 
place in many homes. (LP. 
34s. lid.) 

ROY SONE: Jenny on Decca 
F11159. Roy is a talented nine- 
teen-year-old who had his first big 
opportunity in the musical show 
The World of Paul Slicky. Though 
this did not run for tong it was 
time enough for Roy to be noticed 
and for him to win a record con¬ 
tract. This song is one which he 
wrote on a train, and the rhythm 
has the same steady swing to it. 
Actor, singer, dancer, and song¬ 
writer, Roy Sone seems likely to 
become a star in the near future. 
(45. 6s.) 



With mops and brooms at the ready, the Chordettes 
tell us about A Girl’s Work 


EDDIE HICKEY: Lady May on 
Decca FI II53. Eddie starts this 
one with just a rhythm backing, 
mostly drums, and it gives a dif¬ 
ferent sound to this number, which 
he approaches in an almost folk-, 
song way. Young Eddie has a 
good clear voice and sings with a 
most infectious beat.' (45. 6s.) 

DUFFY POWER: Ain’t She 
Sweet on Fontana H214. Father 
will be able to sing this chorus 
and remember old times, though 
he will probably be rather more 
forceful than the gentle Mr. 
Power. Quite a surprise, this, and 
easy listening. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

MARTY WILDE: Sea of Love 
on Phillips PB959. The Boy who 
meets all those girls every Satur¬ 
day eyening on the. television 
screens has a’whole choir singing 
away behind him on his latest 
record, plus what almost sounds 
like a harpl Between them they 
practically . diown Marty, who 
happens to be singing particularly 
well. Despite all, the effect is suc¬ 
cessful. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Scheher¬ 
azade on Philips ABL3266. 
Leonard Bernstein, the famous 
American conductor and com¬ 
poser, is due in this country to 
conduct the New York Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra in a concert at 
the Royal Festival Hall next 
Saturday. This recording gives 
just a glimpse of how exciting 
that event will be. Bernstein 
gives force and colour to the 
already fascinating and exciting 
score in a performance which is 
highly recommended. (LP. 39s. 9d.) 

KENNETH McKELLAR: The 
Songs Of Robert Burns on Decca 
LK4318. This is a recording 
to appeal to readers both sides of 
the Border, with Kenneth McKel- 
lar the ideal choice for these 
beautiful songs of Scotland. It is 
difficult to single out one for men¬ 
tion, for they are all so good in 
their various ways, but The Diel’s 
Awa’ Wi’ The Exciseman certainly 
shows what fun Burns can be. 
(LP. 34s. lid.) 
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THESE FRUITS ARE 
DANGEROUS 


J^AST week I wrote about some 
wild fruits that are good to 
eat. This time 1 shall enter a 
warning about some others that 
are decidedly the reverse. Many 
of the most attractive-looking 
berries and wild fruits of our 
countryside are in fact highly 
poisonous. 

Everybody has heard . of the 
deadly nightshade^ but by no 
means everybody has ever seen it. 
And many of those who think 
they have seen it have, in fact, 
seen its much commoner relative, 
the woody nightshade or bitter¬ 
sweet. 

Bittersweet is quite a common 
plant of the countryside, so that 
it is well to be aware that its 
small- egg-shaped berries must not 
be eaten. These berries, green 
when unripe, turn first yellow and 
then red as they ripen. They are 
produced by attractive purple 
flowers with a column of yellow 
stamens. These flowers are 
exactly like those of the potato 
and tomato in shape, and it is a 
curious thing that these two 
popular items of our diet should 
come from plants of the same 
family as the highly poisonous 
nightshades. 

Growing in sKingle 

Bittersweet has woody stems 
and straggles over bushes and 
hedges in a variety of places, 
often damp ones. It also grows 
on shingle by the seaside. 

Deadly nightshade or bella¬ 
donna is quite a different-looking 
plant, with dull purple bell-shaped 
flowers and black berries as big 
as a cherry. Its large broad leaves 
somewhat resemble those of the 
burdock, and it is erect and bushy, 
not straggling or scrambling. It 
is much more local in its distribu¬ 
tion than the woody nightshade, 
and particularly likes bare places 


on chalky or limy soils, old 
quarries or chalk-pits, for instance. 

Several deaths have been 
recorded among children who 
have mistaken the berries of 
deadly nightshade for black 
cherries, and children who have 
eaten the berries of the bittersweet 
have been made quite ill. ' 

A third kind of poisonous night¬ 
shade that grows in Britain is the 
black nightshade, a common 
garden weed in some parts of the 
country. It has white flowers and 
black berries and rarely grows 
more than a foot high. 


The plant known as enchanter’s 
nightshade, on the other hand, is 
not a true nightshade at all, and 
does not appear to be known as 
a poisonous plant. However, the 
tasting of strange plants to see if 
they are poisonous or not, is an 
experiment not recommended to 
those who do not wish to have a 
tummy-ache 1 

One of the most‘poisonous of 
our native plants is the yew tree,, 
which is responsible for many 
fatalities among cattle which have 
been allowed to stray within 
reach of its branches. Birds, 
however, are able to eat the yew’s 
attractive red berries without any 
ill effects. In the same way 
rabbits can eat some of our most 


poisonous toadstools and fungi 
and suffer no harm. 

Among other wild fruits of the 
countryside which are more or 
less poisonous are ' the pink 
berries of the spindle tree, the 
black ones of the purging buck¬ 
thorn, and the red ones of the 
alder buckthorn. Two climbing 
plants with poisonous berries are 
the black and white bryonies, 
while the orange berries of the 
cuckoo pint or lords and ladies 
have aho been known to kill 
human beings when eaten in 
quantity. Richard FrrrER 


LAUNCHED WITH 
A COCONUT 

An anti-aircraft frigate for the 
Indian Navy was launched 
recently at the Walker Naval 
Yard, on the River Tyne. 

The wife of an Indian officer 
performed the ceremony in a 
graceful sari, and hung a large 
garland of flowers on the bows. 
Next, seated on the dais, she 
prayed silently for the ship and 
crew and then launched the vessel, 
named Bdtwa, by breaking a coco¬ 
nut on the bows instead of the 
usual bottle of champagne. 



On the left is the Black Nightshade (blackberries) ; 
centre is the Woody Nightshade (red berries) ; and 
right is the Deadly Nightshade (black berries). 


The Children’s U'iwstxTper, October fO. I9S9 ’’ 

LOOKING AT THE SKY 

Man with the 
water jar 


^HE constellation of Aquarius, 
the celestial Water-Bearer of 
ancient mythology, has only a few 
bright stars to distinguish it. 
They may be readily, found, 
however, by means of the accom¬ 
panying star-map and the very 
bright star Fomalhaut, to be seen a 
little above the Southern Horizon. 

Fomalhaut is the chief star in 
the constellation. of Piscis 
Australis, the Southern Fish. 
Pronounced Fo-mal-o, it is an 
ancient Arabic name meaning 
Fish’s Mouth and gives some idea 
of the constellation’s antiquity and 
how it is associated with the 
stream of water issuing from the 
great Water Jar of Aquarius. 

Ancient association 

The association of Aquarius and 
Piscis Australis probably goes 
back for at least 7000 years. 

In those far-off times Fomalhaut 
and the symbolical Fish rose 
much higher above the horizon 
than it does now and so Fomal- 
hauf was much more important to 
those people than it is to us who 
see it for only a few weeks. But 
they did not know that Fomalhaut 
was actually radiating about 40 
times more light and heat than 
our Sun. Nor had they any idea 
that Fomalhaut was about 
1,487,300 times farther away than 
our Sun. 

Fomalhaut is travelling away 
from us in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion at seven miles a second. 

The stars of Aquarius ivill be 
found in the large area of sky 
above Fomalhaut. The brightest 
of these is Beta, also known by 
its ancient Arabic name of Sudal 
Suud. It is one of the “giant” 
suns of the Heavens, radiating 
about 800 times more light than 
our Sun but is about 25,750,000 


times farther away. Its light takes 
407 years to reach us compared 
with little more than eight minutes 
from our Sun. 

Alpha-in-Aquarius, about 362 
light-years away, radiates about 
650 times more light than our 
Sun. It is very similar in constitu¬ 
tion to Beta and is also known by 
a similar Arabic name, Sadal 
Malik. 

Gamma-in-Aquarius is a much 


£^a ^Gamma 

/■ •: Betct 

■ ::oV'■ 


^De/ta 


Po/na//>sirt- 


smaller sun; it is barely 51 light- 
years away from us and is one of 
an interesting group of four stars, 
the others being Zeta, Eta, and Pi. 

These stars indicate the water¬ 
ing-pot out of which Aquarius is 
pouring the stream of water in 
which Fomalhaut is involved. 

Zeta, 251 light-years away, is 
of particular interest, being 
composed of two suns. They may 
be easily seen through a small 
telescope and are calculated to 
revolve round a common centre, 
in an imrnensc orbit, taking 1624 
years to complete. G. F. M. 



FINAL INSTALMENT. Stepping forward Concluding that Stapleton had perished in Knowing that Sir Charles took the legend seriously, Then the new heir. Sir Henry, had 

incautiously to pick up something. Holmes Grimpen Mire, Holmes later explained to Stapleton had obtained a huge black hound. Superstitious arrived unexpectedly from Canada and 

began to sink in the boggy ground. The Watson how that scheming, cold-hearted villain countryfolk, seeing it on the moor at night, called it “ the scheming Stapleton had at once set to 

others pulled him out—^with the stolen boot had thought up a highly ingenious way of using Hound of the Baskervilles.” Hearing these tales, the work relentlessly to get rid of him as 

which Stapleton had used to put his hound the legend of the Hound to kill old Sir Charles old baronet stayed ipdoors after dark. But Laura Lyons’s well. And he Would have succeeded 

on Sir Henry’s scent and had then thrown Baskerville, and inherit his wealth. The plan letter brought him out one night and Stapleton had set if Holmes and Watson had not in- 

away in his flight. called for patient and careful preparation. the hound on him. tervened. . 

This fifcture-v'ers/on has been given by permission of the Trustees of the E^tote of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and of the publishers, Messrs. John Murray 

Look out for a fascinating new feature on this page next week: Strange to Relate. 
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y^GEOFFREY MORGAN 


The Conways aie staying with 
Dod Neilson at Trevack Cove 
while Skipper Amos is in London 
and the sailing barge, Mirelda, is 
undergoing repairs. Returning 
from the lobster pots one evening 
in Dod’s fishing boat, they salvage 
a dummy figure of a man lost by a 
film company shooting scenes on 
the cliff near the Devil’s Chimney, 
Dod and the Conways hide the 
dummy in the Mirelda’s cabin, hut 
when Jerry and Jane take film 
director, Hugh Wilson, to get it 
next morning, the dummy has 
gone. 

4. Who has the 
dummy ? 

J ERRY did not knowhow long he 
stood there, shocked into a 
tongue-tied numbness by the 
emptiness of the starboard bunk'. 
He closed and opened his eyes as 
if the first sight of the cabin had, 
in some way, been a trick of the 
imagination. But there was no 
fooling himself. The dummy had 
gone. 

Wilson's steps at the top of the 
companion roused Jerry. He drew 
his hand from ■ the ladder as the 
man came down. 

“I must say,” Wilson smiled, 
“you’ve got more room down here 
than outside appearances would 

suggest. I-” 

“It’s gone!” Jerry blurted out. 
Wilson looked slowly round the 
empty cabin, his cheerful manner 
lost in the sudden tension created 
by Jerry’s announcement. 

“D'you mean—the dummy isn’t 


here . . .? That it’s disappeared?” 
he asked, mystified, 

Jerry nodded, reluctant to look 
him in the eye. 

-“I can’t believe it,'” he muttered 
incredulously. “It was here last 
night—on the starboard bunk-” 

“Jerry—what’s happened?” 
Jane’s anxious voice silenced her 
cousin’s explanation, as she 
stepped from the companion. She 
stared at the empty bunk. “Where 
—is it?” she faltered. 

“That’s the sixty-four dollar 
question, my dear,” declared 
Wilson, with faint humour, 
anxious to dispel the tension. 
“The dummy hasn’t walked out 
on its own. Our Special Efliects 
department can produce practically 
anything, but they can’t produce 
a substitute for human propul¬ 
sion.” He placed h.is hands gently 
on the cousins’ shoulders. “If 
you stowed it here last night.then 
obviously someone has been in 
and lifted it.” 

“But no one else knew about 
it,” Jane said. 

“Dod Neilson suggested we hide 
it,” explained Jerry. 

“And I suggested the hiding- 
place,” confessed Jane, dully. 

“Who’s Dod Neilson?” 

“He’s the fisherman we’re stay¬ 
ing with while this is being re¬ 
paired,” returned Jerry, and 
briefly related their experiences in 
the storm and their arrival at 
Trevack. 

“I see,” nodded Wilson. “And 
you were with Mr. Neilson yester¬ 
day when you nicked up our 
property?” 


“That’s right,” confirmed Jane. 
“Mr. Neilson thought t.Uat some¬ 
one might snaflle it if they knew 
we’d picked up salvage. That’s 
why he suggested hiding it.” 

“What made him think that?” 

“Well,” Jerry hesitated realsing 
that his cousin was leaving him to 
explain the embarrassing part. 
“Well—you see, he guessed it was 
film company property and he 
thought—well, we all did. that as 
it must be worth something, there 
—cr—might be a salvage fee. And 
if someone else was thinking along 
the same lines,” he went on 
hurriedly, “they might nip in and 
pinch it and claim the reward 
themselves.” 

Might be the answer 

Wilson nodded slowly. 

“A reasonable conclusion.” he 
agreed. “We would have offered 
something undoubtedly.” He lit 
a cigarette. “That might well be 
the answer to the puzzle. Did 
anyone see you bring it in?” 

“Not as far as we know,” 
Jerry said. “It was nearly dark 
when we tied up. And I was 
careful that no one was listening 
when I phoned you last night; 
but, of course, you can never tell 
in a place like this. Things get 
around no matter how much you 
hush them up.” 

“I just can’t figure on anyone in 
Trevack doing such a thing,” 
volunteered Jane, quietly, 

“There’s such human llotsam 
as tramps and beachcombers 
knocking around,” rcllected 
Wilson, blowing a siream of 


smoke towards the skylight. 
“Some of them are always ready 
to turn a dishonest penny. I won¬ 
der what your friend, Dod Neil¬ 
son, will say? Where is he?” 

“Out fending his lobster pots,” 
returned Jerry, “He left it to us 
to hand over.” 

“My, it’s going to shake him 
when he gets back.” Jane spoke 
with feeling. “Poor old Dod. It’s 
darned stuffy after all the trouble 
he look.” 

Wilson looked sympathetic. 

“Never mind.” His voice was 
gently encouraging. “It may turn 
up yet, and if it does. I’l'. see that 
Neilson gels something for his 
-trouble.” 

“-■ycu mean if anyone else 
claims he’s salvaged it, you’ll tell 


“I don’t think that’s really 
necessary,”, he said at length. “I 
can’t see them taking the loss of 
a minor piece of film equipment 
very seriously.” 

“■you haven’t yet told us how if 
came to be adrift In the sea,” Jane 
reminded him. 

“It was our own fault really,” 
Wilson admitted W'ith a rueful 
smile. “We chose the wrong spot 
to shoot the cliff-drop scene.” 

“Cliff-drop?” Jerry queried. 
“You mean you had to drop the 
dummy over to give the impres¬ 
sion it was a man in the film?” 

“That’s right,” Wilson nodded. 
“One of the characters in the 
story had to be eliminated that 
way. We had a local fishing boat 
below waiting to ’ pick up our 



The dummy has nt walked out on its own,” said Wilson 


him where to get off?” suggested 
Jerry. 

“ Rest assured, my dear chap, I 
shall make a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of anyone who turns it in.” 
Wilson moved slowly tow'ards the 
companion ladder. “Meantime, 
do not worry. If you discover 
anything yourselves, let me know,” 

“ But oughtn’t we to tell the 
police?” Jerry ventured, feeling 
now that their companion seemed 
to be elosing the case rather 
casually. 

Wilson stood looking at them 
for a moment, frowning. 


equipment when it hit the water. 
We got the shot of the dummy 
going over all right; but it went 
down a fissure in the cliff face and 
vanished. It must have dropped 
into a cave or become wedged be¬ 
tween rocks, because the fishing 
boat cruised around for an hour 
searching, but found no trace of 
it. 

“In the end, Mr. Wyman, our 
producer, called off the search, and 
got on to Special Effects at the 
studios to prepare another dummy; 
but when we saw the rushes of the 
Continued on pagre 10 




Tiransformed.! 


You too can be transformed into Sleeping Beauty with the new official 
Walt Disney Sleeping Beauty dress by TOP MODEL. Get Mummy to be 
your Good Fairy and buy you this lovely dress for yoUr birthday or 

Christmas present. 


range of children’s fashions 

See us on the‘Send for Saunders’ Show4.45 p.m, approx, 
October 25th, 1959, A.T.V. London. 

Ask at your Toy Dept, for the Top Model leaflet, or ask Mummy to write 

to the address below : 

SEAMER PRODUCTS (SCULPTORCRAFT) LTD. 

23/27 EASTBOURNE STREET, HULL. Tel. 37726 
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TRIANGULARS and 
DIAMONDS FOR 


Unusual shaped stamps for your collection 

Super offer to new members 
of the Sterling Stamp Club (ad- 
miission free—many advantages). 

Just send one 6d. stamp and 
ask'to see a selection of pur 
popular Sterling Approvals. 
(Without Approvals 216.) 

P/ease tef/ your parents. 

Sterling Stamp Service • 

(Dept. CN68), Lancing, Sussex 




Yes, we will send you this genuine unsorted 
“dealers’ mijrture” of our 200 stamps from 
all over the world — catalogued at over 

20/-there may be some real “finds” in 

yours! — PLUS the famous British Penny 
Red. These are all ABSOLUTELY FBEE 
Just ask to see our famous Approvals — no 
need to buy any. Just send 3d. towards 
postage, but send TODAY! 

Please tell your parents. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept C.N.4), 
£asfrIngton, Goofe, Yorks. 


FREE! 50 WORLD STAMPS 

PLUS PERFORATION GAUGE 

To obtain these 2 gifts (worth over 5/-) 
enclose 3d. stamp for return postage 
and ask. to see our Approvals; if Free 
Stamp Album also wanted send 1/- P.O. 
to cover postage. Please tell parents. 

MYERS & CO. (C.N.32}. 

42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


INDIA AND JAPAN 

This week's free gift is very good value 
indeed. It comprises (1) 4 BEAUTIFIX 
JAPANESE STAMPS SHOWING ANIMALS. 
BIRDS. ETC, (2} 5 INDIA 1955 FIVE 
YEAR PLAN Pictorials and (3) A NEW 
POLAND TRIANGULAR MUSHROOM 
STAMP. Free to all requesting Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 3a. postage. 

J. NORRIS (Dept. C.N.12). 

17 Chiltern Road. DUNSTABLE. Beds. 
[Please tell your parents.) 


ST, 


3 large most 
attractive QE new 


I stamps dep'ictin; 

i ' 


UEI Em A colony badge, water- 

nkLwnn fail, etc.. FREE to 

all sending 3d. postage for DISCOUNT 
Approvals. Not overseas. 

Please tell your parents. 

S. REY (SH) 33 WhiteUnds Avenue, 
CHORLEYWOOD, Herts. 


. , ftKich m GUITARS 

^ mUMMOOlL 

SEND S/. P, & PKG. FOR 
7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
BALANCE 22 FTNTLY. 
PAYMENTS 4/6. FREE WITH 
THE GUITAR—COLOURED 
SKIFFLE SASH & EASY PLAY¬ 
ING SYSTEM—STRUM IMME- 
Electric, Pick-Up £2 extra and 



carrying case 12/6 ex. sent on free approval. 
Limited number remain these special full 
size plectrum models. Ideal for Cha-C^a. 
Skiffle. Hock 'n' Roll. etc. Handsomely 
polished or two-toned. Super treble & bass, 
warm responses. Solo or band. Impossible 
to describe, play it yourself. New Italian 
professional model from Sicily—6 string, 
not 4. Seasoned wood. 


OEUDQUARm t QtKHiAl^PfUES IIO, 


fANTASTICPRiaSlASm. 




GENtS 
CALENDAR WATCH 
fjODEPosnr 

CAiHPRKl ONVf 



ALSO WITH CENTRE 
SECOND, A sensational 
offer. Novel, practical ^ 

for businessmen or sportsmen, calendar 
dial keeps you informed of date changed 
by automatic action every 24 hours. Real 
pin-lever escapement, shock and dust 
resistant. Neat flat case, comprehensive 
guarantee. Plated with pure unadulterated 
platinum. No deposit, simply send 2/6 
for pack. & reg. Test this popular brtmd 
7 days,, then 18 ftntly. pymts. 4/11. Cash 

£ rice. on strap, 79/6, plus. 2/6 p. & p. 

umlnous dial 6/6 extra and matching 
bracelet 12/6 extra—sent on free approval. 
(Depf. CN/70), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


New issues 



the 



'J’he independent State of Laos, 
in ^ south-east Asia and 
formerly part of French Indo¬ 
china, has been much in the 
news lately. 

To stamp collectors Laos is 
especially familiar for its large- 
size pictorial stamps with their 
interesting designs and attractive 
colours. . 

Laos became an independent 
kingdom in 1951 and since then 
almost all Laotian stamps have 
been designed and engraved by 
the same two artists, Pheulpin and 
Leguay. Both are experts in this 
intricate work and some of their 
series have been particularly 
beautiful. 

To mark the opening of the 
new Unesco building in Paris last 
year, Laos 
issued four 
special 
stamps. On 
one of them 
a Laotian 
woman is 
showing her 
children the 
new building. 

Another 
popular series 
illustrates the 
im po rtan t 
part, which elephants play in the 
life of the Laotian people. Some 



of Australia appropriately form<: 
the outline of an aeroplane. 

“Flynn of the Inland ”, as the 
founder of the Service was called, 
died eight years ago. On the 
great trans-Australian Stuart high¬ 
way, 328 miles north of Alice 
Springs and 540 miles south of 
Darwin, stands a memorial to 
him. The inscription ends with 



of the stamps show elepharits at 
work, hauling logs or carrying 
travellers on their backs. Others 
show elephants in their ceremonial 
dress, taking part in festivals and 
processions. 

^ NEW ABC television series. 

The Flying Doctor, describes 
the adventures of a doctor in the 
vast areas of the Australian out¬ 
back. He is called to his patients 
by radio, and reaches them by 
aeroplane, the only means of 
transport fast enough in cases 
requiring emergency treatment. 

The Royal Flying Doctor 
Service, which inspired the televi¬ 
sion series, was founded in 1927 
by an Australian missionary, the 
Rev. John Flynn. It operates from 
12 bases and now covers two- 
thirds of the Australian continent. 

A special stamp was issued two 
years ago in Australia to honour 
the Service. In its design was a 
winged staff, as a symbol of speed 
and of medicine. The shadow 
thrown by the staff across the map 


CONWAYS TAKE THEIR CUE 


APPROVA-PACKS 

Start now collect stamps by the 100s 
with exciting new Approva-Packs. Write 
for your selection today. Amazing Value! 
Ivory board perf. gauge Plus 12 large 
trains tree. Post Free!! 

■ Please' tell your parents. 

THE CALVERT STAMP CO. LTD. (Dept. N.J) 
15 Westgate. BRADFORD, 1 


Q ■ 

Z 

< 

fa 

<2 


>5/1 

CO 

ZQ 

’OOa 

50 


—""CUT-OUT 1 — 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 

25 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 
133 WHOLE WORLD □ { 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ g 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM □ § 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and It will be sent ABSOLUTELY I 
FREE OF CHARGE together with S 
Approvals. (We can only afford to | 
give one free gift per person but | 
additional items can be purchased, at I 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back I 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. I 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 1 
(Dept. M.51}, BRIDGNORTH | 


MATCHBOX LABELS 


100 European 

4/- ' 

100 Aslan 

4/G 

He 

50 Belgium 

2/9 ' 

50 Japan 

2/9 

from 

15 Portugal 

2/6 ( 

50 World 

2/3 


20 Assorted Bookmatch Cavers 5/- 
Album Holding 375 Labels 3/- 
AIl items Post Free. Approvals on request. 

PHILLA6EL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 
15/16 NASSAU STREET. LONDON, W.1 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 Gt, Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 

1/6 
2 /- 

2 /- 
3/6 
1/0 
1/6 
3/- 
1/3. 


50 

100 China 
100 Hungary 
100 World 
100 Brit. Emp. 

9 Georgia 
5 Virgin Is. 

10 St. Lucia 
50 .India 
10 Cape of 

• Good Hope 2/- 

Orders under 5/- please add 
return postage. 

8-Page Illustrated List included free with 
all orders. Lists of USED G.B., AUSTRALIA 
or INDIA sent on request. Gibbons’ 1959 
Simplified Catalogue available, price 21/-, 
postage 2/-, 

J. A. U FRANKS LTD, (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Aliington St«, Victoria, London, S.W.1 


12 Herm Island 
Triangulars 
50 Australia 
50 N. Zealand 
10 Barbados 
25 Israel 
25 Colombia 
25 Turkey 
25 Finland 
100 Belgium 
25 Malaya 
10 Zanzibar 
100 Denmark 


5 / C B e I T Illustrated Lists 

* m LI b \J Oil AND PAY OFF FOR ANY ITEM 

REAL VALVE radboPET’S bed 
20 ^- 


Including 
phones 31/- 


Wiihout 
Earphones 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION—NOT A 
TOY! Earphones essential. Ideal for 
Bedrooms, Private listening, Radio- 
minded boys. etc. NO ELECTRICITY, 

NO ■ BATTERIES. Works anywhere, 
lite case—unbreakable. 4" x 2* X 4' 
2/- post & pkg. C.O.D. extra. 



SOFT, COSY, HYGIENIC 
FOR DOGS OR CATS 
AVOIDS FLOOR DRAUGHT 
Strong enamelled 



Bake- 

Plus [Washing. 

Is p a r e 

REAL MBCROSCOPiil'ifM 

ana Ptnion 

Specimen box. “4Pacing 3/6. 

★ Forceps and 
full instruc¬ 
tions. 




F./PKG. 3/6 
or C.O.D. 
16''X2r', 25/- 


Plus 1/9 
post or 
X 3" X 21”, C.O.D. ext. 


(ana .... „ . 

IC ushion 6/6 extra. 16”X24*, 27/6 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS 
I (Dept. C.N.P,98) 

623-7 Holloway Rd., London, N.19 


continued From page 9 

day’s shooting he decided a new 
special effect wasn’t necessary. 
The shot we had was O.K.” 

iscd, flicking the ash 


had left on the sideboard locker. 
“So you see,” he added. “The 
fact that our original model has 
vanished again is not serious. It’s 
just puzzling, that's all.” 

Supposed to be haunted 

“Wonder how it got adrift 
then?” Jerry murmured. “I mean, 
if it was wedged between rocks or 
in a cave . . .?” 

“It was low water at the time,” 
Wilson explained. “It must have 
been washed out to sea when the 
tide rose. ThereTe a mass of 
gulleys and caves near the Devil’s 
Chimney.” 

“The Devil’s Chimney,” echoed 
Jane, quietly. “That’s the place 
supposed to be haunted.” 

“Haunted by Lady Misfortune,” 
replied Wilson, with a sardonic 
grin. “She’s certainly haunted us 
while we’ve been here. What with 
the foul weather, the business over 
the dummy, and then Craig’s acci¬ 
dent yesterday—it’s enough to 
make you believe in witches.” 

“How is the actor—Mr. Craig?” 
Jerry inquired. “The receptionist 
at the hotel told me there’d been 
an accident when I phoned last 
night.” 

“He’s in pretty, bad shape. They 


took him to Penzance and then 
transferred him to a London 
hospital last night. Severe head 
injuries.” 

“What happened?" asked Jane. 

"He fell into an old mine 
shaft.” 

“My—^how awful!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Must have been his own fault,” 
declared Wilson. “He’s a bit of 
a queer bird. Wandered off on his 
own a lot. The old mine work¬ 
ings seemed to fascinate him.” 

“The only.one we’ve heard of 
is the Delgarth mine,” Jerry said. 

“That’s the one,” confirmed 
Wilson. “The cliff top’s a pretty 
dangerous place. It’s pitted with 
overgrown shafts.” 

Not a wasted trip 

“Well, we're sorry to hear about 
your bad luck—and for dragging 
you over here for nothing,” Jerry 
apologised mournfully. 

“My dear chap, cheer up! It's 
not your fault.” He smiled 
broadly. “Besides, Tm not sure 
my trip has been wasted.” He 
turned and went slowly up the 
companion ladder. 

“This is a fine old craft,” he 
murmured pensively “I was just 
wondering . , He stared up at 
the mast and down at the tar¬ 
paulins covering the hatches. 

“ I was just wondering how you 
and the Mirelda would look in our 
film . . .” 

To he continued 



these words: He established the 
Australian Inland Mission and 
founded the Flying Doctor 
Service. . He brought to lonely 
places, a Spiritual Ministry and 
spread a Mantle of Safety over 
them by Medicine, Aviation and 
Radio. 

Another branch of the medical 
services, the nursing profession, 
has also been 
honoured on 
an Australian 
stamp. Its 
design shows 
a nurse, with 
the figure of 
Florence 
Nightingale, 
the famous 
Lady of the 
Lamp, in the 
background. 

It was her 
work among,the sick and wounded 
soldiers during the Crimean War. 
just over a century ago, that led 
to the founding of the modern 
nursing service. C. W. Hill 



FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

•This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals, enclosing 
4id, in stamps for postage, and parents’ 
permission. Only used British Colonial 
Approvals. Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N), 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my. famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or'Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

CT. BUSH (CN47), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


4 ANTIGUA STAMPS 

Values Ic. to 5c. GIVEN FREE to 
applicants sending for my Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please ask jiarenfs* permission, 

J. COLLINGWOOD 
3 Pears Road. HOUNSLOW, Middx. 


STAMPS 

We have the low-priced stamps you need— 
osk to see o selection. 

ALL POSTAGE PAID. 

a. E. HEATHER, 
Morningside, Tenbury Wells, Worcs. 

Please tell your parents. 


—GIRLS’— 

CRYSTAL 

TAe Picture Story Paper 
all schoolgirls love 
EVERY TUESDAY 4P 
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F&ZK&E FAMM 



NETTLED 

^^HILE slipping away from her 
Nan 

Joan into a ncttle-hed ran. 

She cried in a fright 
"The.'ie flowers all bite! 

Oh, please get me out if you can.” 


WORD DIAMOND 

when you have the answers to 
the clues, you will find that the 
middle letters both down and 
across will form the name of an 
animal with long quills. 
J^EGINNING of a pig. 

Large snake. 

Wading bird. 

Another bird, with brilliant plum¬ 
age. 

The animal you seek. 

Wild animal of the cat family. 
Bird of moor and marsh. 

Very industrious insect. 

End of a whale. 

Sayings about 
faults 

GOOD garden may have some 
weeds. 

Every man has his faults. 

Forget others’ faults by remem¬ 
bering your own. 

.Small faults let in greater. 

One man’s fault is another man's 
lesson. 


Weights and measures 

To complete each word, a 
weight or a measure must he 
added.. Can you find the words? 
(2Jhaff .... Add a measure 
to make' a bird. 
.... pus Add a weight to 
get an animal 
of the sea. 

. . . gue Add weight to get 

organ of taste. 
Camo .... Find a plant by 
adding a meas¬ 
ure. 

.... ball Get a game by 
adding another 
measure. 

Com ..... A weight will 
give a word 
meaning made 
up of several 
parts. 

FIND THE SNAKE 

Add a letter to complete the 
answer to each clue. The eight 
letters needed will, when re-ar¬ 
ranged, spell the name of a big 


HIDDEN RIVERS 

_ 

E 

R 

B 

Y 

Important .Mid¬ 

"'J’ake the dish, Ann, on the 
biggest tray.” 

A 

R 

R 

A 

_ 

land town 
Island in the 

With a tremendous effort, he lifted 
the stone. 


L 

Y 

D 

E 

Firth of Clyde 
Scottish river 

She was tired of sugar, honey, and 

W 

- 

L 

E 

S 

Cardiff is its 

jam. 

“ Dress for the party nearer the 

M 

O 

R 

_ 

Y 

capital 

Firth in Scotland 

time.” 

G 

- 

W 

E 

R 

Peninsula in 

She looked at the newcomers, eyes 
wide in surprise. 

M 

E 

_ 

A 

I 

South Wales 
Familiar strait in 

The rest of the staff were there, 
too. 

C 

H 


R 

D 

Wales 

Somerset town 


A VERY MIXED FLOCK ON THE WING 


dC 

^ CflLPC/HBK 

^ REPVOL 
^ X Q % 


\ 


'2^he names of 12 well-known birds are here jumbled. See how 
quickly you can sort them out. 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of. the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
■ -*■ blanks represeitt two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly: ? - 

Answers are given in column 5 

1. Our dog likes to -—^ his 4. We' shall study the -- 

bones in the garden. towns of this region. 

I returned from my holiday I objected to his plan on 

as brown as a -. ——. 


-2. In summer the trees ■ - 

fruit. 

fn- winter the trees are - 

, of leaves. 

3. A horseman - up to the 

castle gate. 

Be careful of traffic when 
crossing dhe -—- 


'5. She-was a - who lived in 

, the convent. 

Our champion is second to 


6. We strove to win with - 

and main. 

The child was just a tiny 


Puzzle picture 



It could be almost anything. It is, in fact, a shot of 
Paris traffic with the camera pointing vertically down¬ 
wards from up the Eiffel Tower, n 

Another of Billy’s good deeds 


goes 


'‘J)on't you think this room is 
rather dark?” said Daddy one 
day when they were having tea. 

“Yes,” agreed Mummy. “It’s 
the veranda. The roof wants a 
good clean.” 

Billy pricked up his cars. Clean¬ 
ing a veranda sounded just his 
cup of tea—not like clearing the 
table or bringing in firewood. 

So as soon as Mummy and 
Daddy were sitting in the front 
room Billy went to have a look 
at things. He soon saw that he 
could not reach the glass roof of 
the veranda from the ground. But 
his bedroom was directly above! 

Armed with a broom and a 
bucket, Billy went upstairs to the 
bathroom. It was only a moment’s 
work to fill the bucket, carry it 
to the bedroom window, and 
empty the water on to the roof. 
Then he scrubbed away with the 
broom. 

He certainly got a lot of dirt off, 

A WORD GAIVIE 

JJere is an interesting game for 
any number of people. The 
idea is to find words beginning 
and ending with the same two, or 
three letters. Words like CHurCH 
and UNDergroUND are examples 
for the players. 

Beware of the parrot 

PARIIOT who’d learned how 
to. bark • 

Exclaimed, "It’s no end of a lark 
To watch cats slink rnruv 
If I happen to say 
Bow-wow-wow—a most harmless 

remark." 


wrong 

so once again he filled the bucket 
to do the other half. He was very 
quiet about it, too. “I’il give 
Mummy and Daddy a surprise,” 
he thought. 

The trouble was he was too 
quiet. For downstairs Daddy was 
puzzled by the lack of noise. “I’ll 
just see what mischief he’s up to 
now,” he murmured. 

And then he did get a surprise 
—though not the one Billy had in 
mind. For as Daddy walked out 
into the garden Billy let fly with 
a bucketful of water via the dirty 
roof and right on to Daddy’s head. 

Daddy gasped, and so did Billy. 
Then he fled. This was no time 
to explain that he was only doing 
a good turn. 


NATURAL HISTORY 

JJovv is it, said the Tiger to the 
Kangaroo 

How is it that you 
Being moderately old and—well, 
fat. 

And with children and all that- 
Sort of thing 
Leap, nay spring 
About as though you were aged 
but two. 

No one can say the zoo 
Is a springy sort of place 
(Frankly I think it is a disgrace). 
Well, to tell you the truth. 
Sighed the Kangaroo, 

I can’t do 

Anything else but jump. 

It’s a bore that I’ve just got to 
lump 

It might seem remarkably queer 
If I hadn’t been born in Leap 
Year. 
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PUZZLES 

Word diamond 
P 

bOa 
heRon 
pea Cock 
PORCUPINE 
leoPard 
snipe 
aNt 
E. 

Hidden rivers. 
Ouse; Rhone; Tyne; Mer- 
Weights and measures. 


Shannon; 
sey; Taff. 

Chaffinch ; grampus ; tongue; camo¬ 
mile ; football ; compound. Find the 
Snake. Derby ; Arran; Clyde ; Wales; 
Moray ; Gower ; Menai; Chard, 
(Anaconda). A very mixed flock. Lark; 
wren'; nightingale ; bunting ; thrush ; 
goldfinch ; blackcap ; plover ; red¬ 
start ; swallow ; starling ; curlew. 
MIXED DOUBLES. 1 Bury, berry. 
2 Bear, bare. 3 Rode, road. 4Principal, 
principle. 5 Nun, none. 6 Might, mite 


MODEL YACHT 

3ft. 3ins. TALL • 2ft 3ins. LONG 


O HIGH QUALITY 
O riBREGLASS HULL 

• VERY STRONG 

• NYLON SAILS 

• BERMUDA RIG 





Guaranteed to sail 
fast- and strai{ht. 
Carriage 5/- 


A SUPERB XAIAS GIFT/ 

★ MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 

GRATISPOOL LTD., Dept. CNY20. GLASGOW,C.I 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 



S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink forrri (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from;— 

Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog .Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The-National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 
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HEAD’S PLAN TO 
HELP SPORT 


PLAN to make Britain the lead¬ 
ing sports nation of the world 
was revealed the other day by’Mr. 
R. J. O. Meyer, headmaster of 
Millfield School, Somerset^ and 
former County cricketer. 

“Too much young talent is not 
given the chance it deserves,” he 
said. “It is time the nation woke 
up to the fact and realised the ex¬ 
tent we are being left behind. We 
have got to start getting organ¬ 
ised.” 

Mr. Meyer’s idea is indoor 
stadiums all over the country, 
which would enable coaching to 
take place all the year round. 

He hopes to build one such 
centre two miles from Millfield 
where promising young sportsmen 
and women living within a radius 
of 50 miles would receive intensive 
training under experts. He is 
already setting about getting the 
£250,000 needed for the project. 

Millfield School has already 
produced a number of sporting 
stars. John Baker, winner of the 
Junior Wimbledon title this year, 
is a pupil; Gordon Miller, holder 
of the English high-jump title, was 
trained there; and Mary Signal, 
Britain’s greatest all-round athlete, 
was there until a year aeo. 


ALL-ROUND 

ALFSE 


Mary, incidentally, was recently 
elected Sportswoman of the Year. 
She easily headed the ballot held 
by the Sports Writers’ Association 
to decide the six women who have 
done most to enhance Britain’s 
sporting prestige in 1959. 

As well as breaking the British 
record for the pentathlon, Mary 
won two events in the recent 
match against the Russians and 
was chosen as one of the three 
Outstanding Personalities of the 
meeting. 


WHEN c:Ha'SEA.F.<:.,NEiMLY 
FORMEb IN 1905, APPLIED 
ROKAPLACE in THE 
FOOTBAU LEAGUE .THEY 
HadTopkovethat 
THEIR TEAM WAS 
iSOODENOUiSH ■ 




Sporting Flashbacks 




At that TIME They 
HAD NO players AT 
Atl.BUT SMALL HEATH 

imw BimimHAM aw 

letthem have three 

<SooOM£NFOR£340 

—7 h£ fees 70 sa pm 
cm IF chblsep xheite 

ACCEPTEb {A^THEV 
\HECrE ) - 
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' PLAYlNS IN SECOND DIVISION 

football in season 1S98-9 

DARWEN Took PART 
IN 27 Consecutive 
MATCHES without 
WINN1N6 ONCE 
OVEIZ THE WHOLE SEASON 
THEY ^AVE AWAY 141 tSOALS 
ANO SCOIEEb ONLY 2Z 


-JIMMY WINORIDGE , One ofthe Three, 

SCORED AHATTRICK IN THE VERY FIRST MATCH PLAYED 
ATSTAMFORD BRlDSE fv HULLCITY) AND WAS SOON IN 
The EN6LANDTEAM. 


ONE OF THE BEST OF ALL 
WEST INDIAN Cricketers. 

FRANKWORREll 

NEVER HAD A DAY'S 
COACHlNfi • 

HE /f THE ONUrPLAYEX To 
HAYE^HAHEO IN TWO STANOS 
CF MOZE THAN SCO IZUNS 
(gOTHFCIZBAlZSADO^si 
TZMlOAb)... 

574 With Clyde walcott/I94S-61 
502 WITH John isoddard (1943 4 ) 




Mary Bignal, Britain’s Sports¬ 
woman of the Year 


Sports stadium 
built for 
children 

'J'he Pioneer Stadium in Moscow, 
which caters for young people 
between six and 18, has been cele¬ 
brating its 25th anniversary this 
year. 

Seating 10,000 spectators, it has 
several artificial ice rinks, football 
pitches, basketball courts, and 
many other amenities. More than 
2000 youngsters are able to train 
there at a time, instructed by some 
of Russia’s most famous sporting 
stars.' 


ON ITS WAY TO WEMBLEY 


\ BL.\CK and yellow silk pennant 
may be one of the prizes to 
be presented to the winners of the 
F.A. Cup at Wembley next May. 
That is the hope of Vic Wayling. 
secretary of Hitchin Town F.C., of 
the Athenian League. 

The pennant, about 18 inches 
long and bearing the canary badge 
of Hitchin Town, was made for 
Vic Wayling, the club's secretary, 


prior to the first qualifying round 
of this season's F.A. Cup compe¬ 
tition. ■ His idea was that it should 
be handed' to the side that beat 
Hitchin in the Cup, who, in turn, 
would pass it on to their con¬ 
querors. 

Thus the pennant would reach 
Wembley and pass eventually into 
the hands of the team winning ihe 
Cup. 


SPORTS QUIZ I 

1. What is Chinese Tennis? 

2. Which country holds the Rugby 
League “Ashes”? 

3. America's Miss Tennant is one 
of the world's most famous 
tennis coaches. What is her 
nickname? 

4. When was the first Test Match 
played? 

5. Who is the only cyclist to win 
the Tour de France three times? 

6. I Zingari is the name of one of 
England’s oldest cricket teams. 
What does the name mean? 

•S3jSd/^{3 JOJ SI 9 

•aouwa JO ‘pqog sinoT g -‘uSl 'P 

lueauai, •£ 'UiBiijg ’Z 

•uojUHwpHti joj 9UJBa ucissn^ SI -j 


Commonwealth cricketers 
in South Africa 


Although Godfrey Evans • has 
announced his retirement 
from cricket, he is making 
one last overseas tour. He is 
a member of a powerful “Com¬ 
monwealth ” side that meets this 
week in Johannesburg for three 
matches. 

The team is to be captained by 
Denis Compton. 

Among other players making 
this short trip are Ian Craig and 
Bobby Simpson, Australian Test 
stars; Bert Sutcliffe, perhaps the 
greatest New Zealand batsman in 
post-war cricket; Roy Marshall, 
Hampshire’s West Indian opening 
batsman; and England players, 
Tom Graveney, Brian Close, and 
Frank Tyson. 

Also in the team is Harold 


Rhodes, of Derbyshire. On his 
return, Harold will get down to 
his new job of felling trees and 
cutting wood. 

This 22-year-old fast bowler, 
whom many experts thought 
would be included in the M.C.C. 
team to tour the West Indies, is 
considered the natural successor to 
Freddie Trueman and Brian 
Statham. But he feels that his job 
. as a clerk does not keep him fit 
enough for top-class cricket, so he 
has decided to become a wood¬ 
cutter on the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s Chatsworth Estate in 
Derbyshire. 

This should certainly develop 
the stamina and the strong 
shoulder-njuscles possessed by all 
great fast bowlers. 



Pitcher 
in the 
picture 

With so many 
American service¬ 
men stationed in 
this country now it 
is not surprising 
that their sons have 
started junior base¬ 
ball teams. The 
game has also been 
adopted by their 
young British 
friends. Here we see 
Malcolm Barwick, a 
pitcher in the South 
Ruislip Dodgers, the 
only al I -Br i t i sh 
team in the Anglo- 
American Baseball 
Association. 


Rolling through ihe night 


j^FTER six months of almost un¬ 
interrupted calm weather, 21- 
year-old Jimmy Lipyeat had the 
misfortune to choose a night of 








wind and rain for his attempt tc 
become the fastest man to roller 
skate 100 miles. 

Jimmy, who lives at Slurry, near 
Canterbury, set out in the early 
evening and 9\ hours later had 
covered 63 miles. But the com¬ 
bination of wind, rain, and blisters 
forced him to give up. 

He had, however, added the 25- 
mile and 50-mile records to the 
mile record he already holds. 

Jimmy’s father accompanied 
him on a power-driven cycle 
(Jimmy reached speeds of more 
than 20 miles an hour in places) 
and he was followed by a car con¬ 
taining timekeepers, a doctor, 
trainer—and a skate mechanic. 

The longest distance recognised 
by the National Skating Associa¬ 
tion is 73i miles, set up five years 
ago by A. H. Baker in 10J hours. 
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